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Plant Ornamentation in Gothic Architecture. 

By Dr. E. Paulus. 



.Deyond all other styles of Architecture the Gothic 
has made the most lavish use of the vegetable productions 
of nature in its ornamentations, and we purpose in the 
present article to take such a review of their chief 
characteristics as our limits will allow. The Gothic 
style absorbed, so to speak, the ornamental riches of all 
the other earlier styles, but at the same time, and this 
distinguished it from all the other styles which reigned 
before it in Europe, from the Grecian to the later Ro- 
manesque, it seized upon nature herself for its orna- 
mental motives, and that with a boldness quite unexampled 
in the history of art. Ancient art had indeed borrowed 
its motives from nature, and especially, from the vege- 
table kingdom to a greater degree than is generally 
supposed, and we need only compare the remains of 
antique ornamental marble fragments in the old basilicas 
of Rome, or look to the still extant coverings and mural 
paintings of old dwelling houses and sepulchres, and 
we shall be astonished at . the unusual freshness and 
freedom of execution observable in the motives, which 
are theretaken immediately from nature, the flower wreath, 
fruit garlands, landscapes etc. But an ornament which, 
like the Gothic, so readily and closely adopts the vege- 
table types of nature which, by their luxuriant growth, 
at last undermine and stifle the very conditions of its 
existence, this is the token of a new spirit, the mark 
of bold and fantastic middle ages, exalted by the cru- 
sades and by other equally marvellous incidents and ideas. 

In ancient art, there is an ever recurring repetition, 
though in the most variegated conventionalism, of the 
acanthus leaf and scroll, forms of an extraordinary and 
indeed unsurpassable beauty, but the Gothic succeeded- in 
selecting many others from the vegetable realm of nature, 
and applied them with equally good effect, and, what is 
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above all things remarkable is that whereas the acanthus, 
as an ornament for capital or frieze, requires a white 
transparent marble, or brass, or some white, colored, or 
gilded material, the Gothic generally employed only dark 
and coarse grained stone, such as lime and sand stone; and, 
where in ancient times metal was mostly used, it availed 
itself of the dark colored woods, pear, walnut and oak, 
sometimes with the addition of painting and gilding, 
adapting its forms to these coarser materials in the 
most wonderful manner, and obtaining even from the 
very peculiarities of the material new and unexpected 
beauties. The so-called Romanesque style of architec- 
ture, which owes its origin to the later Roman, but is 
full of its own lifegiving elements, did not break through 
the conventional limits of antiquity but took over to it- 
self the acanthus and scroll, and reproduced them in 
innumerable changes and distortions, and frequently, to- 
wards the end of its reign, with the greatest freedom 
and peculiarity, insomuch that it is often impossible to 
recognise the original model; then the scroll and leaf 
work was interwoven with fabulously wild, runic con- 
tortions of dragons and other ungainly figures, fantastic 
decorations which we can trace back to the most ancient 
times. We find them, for example, entering largely as 
silver insertions in iron of wonderful execution into the 
arms and ornaments of the times of the Allemanni and 
Franks, from their migration till the reign of Charlemagne* 
Many of the Romanesque ornaments, especially among 
the brass vessels of this style, consist solely of such 
dragons and other monsters, forms which linger even 
through the Gothic, though kept within due limits, and 
insinuating themselves through the entire German Re- 
naissance, particularly in wood buildings. In France and 
Italy such configurations are met with but seldom, and 
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only where the German element penetrated, as in Lom- 
bardy and the North of France, where there are strong 
traces of this fantastic ornament. 

The Gothic, or to speak more strictly, the French 
style soon abandoned the acanthus leaf and scroll as the 
basis of its ornamentation; it only occurs in the first 
creations of this glorious style, and then with wonderful 
purity. It soon applied itself to an energetic study of 
nature, particularly of indigenous nature, and drew from 
its wild plants an abundance of the most beautiful mo- 
tives, which it reproduced in stone and wood with 
extraordinary skill and facility, and with close resem- 
blance to the originals; and at the time when this style 
first struck root in Germany, we see the system of de- 
coration with wild plants in free and unsymmetrical 
wreaths and clusters already in full activity. A re- 
markable example of this may be seen in the Gothic 
church at Wimpfm im Thai with its cloisters executed 
according to the French style cf architecture (1262 — 78). 
In the latter are seen on the Capitals of the window- 
posts charming specimens of the leaves and fruit of the 
oak, ivy, strawberry and bean, marigolds with frogs, 
bearsfoot, roses in bloom, doves and other birds with 
nests and young, evergreens, fig, lime and maple leaves, 
coltsfoot, clover, convolvolus, arum, hazel-wort, briony etc. 
Besides the above, there occur also in the early Gothic, 
and frequently also in later times, the poppy, dandelion 
and thistle, then the laurel, and afterwards the leaves 
of the pear, mulberry, beech and chesnut, with single 
flowers such as roses, tulips, lilies, and in the late 
Gothic, generally conventionalised, the thin and delicate 
foliage of the leek. 

Together with these, the highly important wood 
carvings, which took their rise in these early Gothic 
times, among which must be mentioned the stalls, are 
distinguished by the simplicity of their arrangement, as 
well as by the grandeur of their ornamentation, con- 
sisting chiefly of bands of foliage and flowers, though 
sometimes also of rather adventurous animal figures. 
One of the most beautiful examples is the East choir 
of the cathedral of Naumburg, the exterior of which also 
displays patterns of the most splendid wreaths of foliage, 
the magnificent style of which is in perfect harmony 
with the statuary's art of the period, whose figures are 
of a simplicity, dignity and elegance, and an almost 
Grecian gracefulness, which stand in agreeable contrast 
to the statues of a later period, which are too slender, 
often distorted and clothed with creased and broken 
drapery. 

This great piece of work represents especially the 
leaves of the oak, vine and rose, with the frequent ad- 
dition of fruits and pecking birds: while on the key- 
stones especially are seen the five cornered leaves and 
the buds of the passion flower; the glass painting 
of the day was subject to the same influence, showing 
beautiful rows of leaves of magical effect, in tapestry- 
like treatment, while it was further extended to the 
floorings by the graceful and early practised art of 
burning bricks of clay, which were then adorned with the 



leaves of wild plants instead of the common Romanesque 
interwoven lines, or grim animal figures. Of these wild 
plants there is an astonishing abundance, among which 
we will only mention the beautiful leaf of the celandine 
(chelidonium majus) which is often represented with such 
strict adherence to nature that we cannot -but suppose 
that the leaf itself had been used as the pattern. 

If now we take a view of the Gothic style in its 
entireness, and its relation to foliage work, we shall find, 
as we have pointed out above, an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of such work, which no earlier style even approa- 
ches. The introduction of the buttress on the exterior 
of cathedrals and churches gave birth to the frequently 
repeated, though variously designed, forms of the taber- 
nacle inclosing a statue, and to the pinnacle, on which 
the foliage obtained a sure and prominent place; the stone 
tops are generally crocketed, and always have finials on 
the points : at first these were merely shoots or buds, 
afterwards the buds were enveloped in rich carved foliage ; 
but these plant forms were always strongly conventionali- 
sed and in correspondence with their destination. Another 
excellent place for foliage work was afforded by the 
creation of the richly profiled vaulted roof, on the key- 
stone of which we find now those grand unsurpassably 
beautiful wreaths of leaves, interwoven again with all 
kinds of other richly leaved and beautiful plants. A 
complete collection of wreaths carved on key- stones would 
give the highest conception of the rich abundance of 
decoration at the disposition of the Gothic style. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, the richly 
executed mullion and tracery work began by degrees to 
usurp the place of the foliage, which till then had been 
so widely applied: then too appeared for the first time, 
especially on stone decorations, corbels, key -stones etc. 
well designed human masks, peeping out of the foliage, 
from which in genial execution fell wreaths in long 
waving ringlets. Everywhere, in glass paintings, high 
altars, etc., now comes into general use the architectonic 
frame -work and structure, with its tabernacles and 
splendid tracery, marking the transition to the produc- 
tions of the fifteenth century, which afterwards in its 
second half displays a beauty and boldness in its orna- 
mentation beyond all that the world has ever witnessed. 
Then suddenly, following the exhaustion of the latter 
period, the foliage work vies with the very earliest 
Gothic, and indeed surpasses it in exuberance of flowers, 
buds and knobs, while a new life and vigour comes into 
the otherwise stiff architectural forms, which begins to bend 
and swing the columns, pinnacles, and pediments which 
it decks with crockets and finials, so that they them- 
selves even assume almost a plant-like appearance, as, 
for example, the celebrated stone pyx of Adam Kraft 
in the Lorenzkirclie at Nuremberg 60 feet in height, the 
top of which is bent under the vaulted roof. 

Such a tendency may certainly be denounced in 
principle as a downward and degenerate one, still, by 
the very circumstance of these stiff architectural forms 
yielding to this exuberance of plant ornamentation, there 
resulted in these rich and often boldly irregular objects 
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of decoration a unity and truly fabulous enchantment, 
which can be compared with nothing else, and which 
leaves on the mind of the spectator an imperishable 
impression. Far from wishing to imitate such works, 
we do but admire them as wonderful pieces of decorative 
art. The works of the Sculptor, such as statues, masks, 
animal figures, are with great taste and beauty intro- 
duced into these structures, while on any smooth sur- 
faces of the wood work are applied inlaid woods of diffe- 
rent colors, and thus we see not unfrequently a general 
effect produced, as in the celebrated choir stalls at Ulm, 
by Syrlin, (1469 — 1474) which together with an inex- 
haustible richness of foliage, tracery and delicate intarsia, 
displays an abundance of sculpture, all of which is of the 
best arrangement, and both as to ornament and statuary 
of unsurpassable beauty. 

The Gothic decorative art appears almost always 
harmonious and of great importance in secular buildings, 
especially in wood buildings, and on small objects, such 
as covers, doors, cupboards etc. Here the tabernacle 
character is always in the back ground, the simple, ho- 
rizontal line so well suited to its purpose comes into 
general use, the foliage, though now in flat treatment, 
appears always in the most gracefully flowing lines and 
involutions, chests are generally capped with embattled 
parapets in wood; very beautiful and applicable to the 
wants of the present day are those slightly vaulted wooden 
ceilings with their beams richly chamfered, or carved 
and ornamented with scrolls and flowers, or even with 
armorial bearings, sometimes in the natural color of the 
wood, but more usually painted and gilt. 

In metal works also, especially in articles of wrought 
iron, locks and hinges, brackets, capitals, etc., the foliage 



work plays an important part, and here again displays 
a new and wonderfully vigorous vitality, which passed 
into the Renaissance, and even continued in a healthy 
and sound condition to the latest Rococo times. 

The most charming works of Gothic ornamental art 
were produced shortly before, or simultaneously with the 
first introduction of the Italian Renaissance into other 
countries, which gave a new pulsation to the style which 
had been in use for many centuries, and had indeed, 
especially in the ornamental part, at its first appearance, 
a certain relationship to the Gothic; its first pioneers, 
such as Ghiberti and Alberti, were decided off- shoots 
from the Gothic, and they it was who applied the na- 
tural wild foliage with the greatest judgement and in 
the highest beauty to their splendid door-frames in brass 
or marble, and far from that exclusive repetition of the 
old acanthus leaf, which predominated in the whole of 
the late Renaissance period, we see especially in the 
smaller towns of Tuscany, for example in Siena and 
Pienza, capitals, frieses, furniture, etc., enlivened with 
the most varied and beautiful forms of leaves, introduced 
in the most graceful manner into the statues of men 
and animals borrowed from the antique. More late indeed 
the acanthus became inevitable, at first in spirited va- 
rieties, but afterwards more severe and uniform. In 
Germany, for example, where the new style did not take 
root till a hundred years after its rise, the acanthus 
leaf obtained universal sway, and unfortunately supplan- 
ted the various, and rich Gothic forms of leaves, so well 
suited both to works of wood and stone, and which the 
art of the present period has more than ever succeeded 
in regenerating, enriching and ennobling. 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




Nos. 1 — 3. German. — Carvings from Stalls of Ulm Minster. 



